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over the existing scale and aggregated little short of half a billion for 
the year. On May 26, acting on the report of the commission, the 
director-general of railroads granted wage increases aggregating 
$300,000,000 a year. At the same time he ordered an increase in pas- 
senger and freight rates to meet the new burden laid upon the roads. — 
During the late summer and autumn the employes of street railways 
struck in Seattle, Kansas City, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Akron, and 
smaller places. In Kansas City two sergeants and forty-one patrol- 
men were dismissed from the police force because of failure to protect 
strike-breakers. — Successful strikes occurred among municipal em- 
ployes in a number of cities. In South Bethlehem the police, in Scran- 
ton the street workers, in Schenectady and Walla Walla the firemen 
obtained higher pay. — On July 15, 10,000 men employed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Lynn struck to obtain higher wages and im- 
proved working conditions. — On July 5, after being out for five days, 
3,000 operatives in the cotton mills of Lowell received a five per cent 
increase of wages and returned to work. Strikes in the cotton mills 
ef Manchester and in the Blackstone Valley of Rhode Island occurred 
at the same time. — More than 10,000 machinists, employed in Newark 
and its vicinity, left work on July 17 demanding an eight-hour day, an 
increase of fifteen cents an hour, and time and a half for overtime. — 
At the end of July some 31,000 workers in the industrial centers of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island had left employment in munition 
plants. They demanded higher wages, improved working conditions, 
and recognition of the union. 

IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. — Not only the enfranchisement of 
women and the projected electoral reforms are contributing to what is 
practically a political revolution in England. There figures largely 
and powerfully in the changes in process a revitalized and far-seeing 
Labor party. Getting definition from its program instead of from a 
particular social class represented by its membership, it reacted from 
the beginning very vigorously to the Russian Revolution. — Its August 
debate on the question of sending delegates to an International Social- 
ist Conference resulted in the resignation of Arthur Henderson, its 
secretary, from the Lloyd George War Cabinet. Henderson had just 
returned from Russia. The situation there, he declared, required the 
conference, as the Russians did not understand the point of view of 
British labor and a point-blank refusal would do great harm among 
them. The resolution favoring participation in the conference was 
carried by an immense majority. Being contrary to the declared 
policy of the government, it necessitated Henderson's resignation. 
Lloyd George accused him of bad faith, claiming that he had led the 
cabinet to believe that he would oppose sending delegates and had 
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suppressed a communication from the Russian government which de- 
clared the conference to be inadvisable, although only " a party con- 
cern, and in no wise binding on the liberty of action of the govern- 
ment." Henderson put in a complete denial. But the government 
announced that it would prohibit participation by the British; and the 
American, French and Italian governments took similar action with 
regard to their own nationals. Adamson replaced Henderson in Par- 
liament as head of the Labor group, but the party coalition was in 
fact broken. Labor, from the time of the August conference on, went 
its own way and made its own program. — The adoption of the elec- 
toral reform bill (December 8) meant the practically immediate addi- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of women to the electoral body, and 
later of similar numbers of men (see last Record, p. S5)- Anybody who 
subscribed to the Labor party's platform might become a member, 
and its enrolment soon counted millions. Meantime in labor circles 
one conference followed another, of trades unions and other groups, to 
discuss either the labor question at home, international relations, or 
reconstruction after the war. — On December 28 took place the opening 
of the Workmen's Conference to formulate an understanding on war 
issues among the Allied Socialist and Labor groups, the propositions 
agreed upon to be urged upon the Allied governments. Toward the 
end of January a committee of the Labor party, then in conference, 
drew up a statement declaring for the principles of " no annexations, 
no indemnities" and "the self-determination of peoples," and urged 
international control and management of the African colonies and self- 
determination for India and the nationalities of the Near and Middle 
East. An appeal was addressed to the Teutonic peoples " to declare 
themselves or make their governments speak for them in answer to 
Russia and ourselves." This memorandum was the basis of the one 
issued by the Inter-Allied Socialist and Labor Conference which met 
in London, February 21-23. The memoranda had their effect, observ- 
able in the progressive approach to their position in Lloyd George's 
speeches on kindred subjects. The approach, however, did not relieve 
the strain in the relations between the party and the government. On 
June 26 the annual conference voted two to one to abandon the party 
truce and thereafter to contest seats at by-elections. Kerensky made 
a dramatic appearance at this conference. He declared that Russia 
wanted no interference in her internal affairs. — Far more critical than 
the government's relation to labor was its relation to Ireland. The 
Lloyd George plan of a constitutional convention of representatives of 
all Irish parties seemed to work not badly (see last Record, p. 56). The 
Sinn Fein, however, would have none of the convention over which 
Sir Horace Plunkett presided, and at a convention of their own, held 
in Dublin, adopted (October 26) a constitution for an Irish Republic, 
as an independent state, having international recognition. The con- 
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vention declared that " any and every means " should be used to expel 
the British from Ireland. As the time approached for the report of 
the constitutional convention, which was sitting behind closed doors, 
their demonstrations became more active. On March 6 six hundred 
Sinn Feiners were seized in Kiltomagh in County Mayo; on March 7 
their own particular food controller was arrested and public demon- 
strations were prohibited in Dublin by the military. — The cause of 
Irish harmony in Ireland and in the United Kingdom received a very 
severe blow five days later, in the death of the nationalist leader, John 
Redmond, his successor, Dr. John Dillon, elected in Dublin March 
30, being far less conciliatory. — On April 12 the Irish convention 
offered a majority report, which tried to reconcile the conflicting in- 
terests of the various Irish parties. This provided for home rule 
under a parliament of two houses, a senate and chamber, with partic- 
ular privileges of representation for Ulster. There were also two 
minority reports, one representing the opinion of the irreconcilable 
Unionists and the other of the irreconcilable Nationalists. — Meantime 
the German offensive had created a crisis in the need for man-power 
and had led to Lloyd George's proposals to raise the draft age to fifty 
and to provide Ireland with home rule and conscription at the same 
time. The measure met with general opposition, particularly among 
Liberals. Asquith called it impractical and ill-timed, and the Liberal 
press denounced it. As for the Nationalists, they broke into a storm. 
Cardinal Logue, the Irish primate, called it the " gravest blunder." 
Nevertheless, the conscription measure was passed, April 12, by a 
majority of 165, while action on home rule was deferred. All Ireland 
united at once to resist conscription, those most active in inciting re- 
sistance being, as in Canada, the churchmen. Excitement reached a 
danger point very speedily. Military authorities took control of Irish 
communications, and arms and munitions were confiscated. The situa- 
tion gave the Unionists who had conceded home rule (Sir Edward 
Carson had declared he would support even a Sinn Fein government in 
Ireland in the emergency) occasion to stiffen against it once more. — 
Then a political bomb was exploded with the arrest (May 17) of 500 
persons, among them Sinn Fein leaders and members of Parliament, 
on the charge of holding treasonable communication with the enemy. 
From then on Ireland was comparatively quiet. — The day before, 
forty-five members of the Irish party had made an appeal to America, 
challenging the sincerity of the British government, and a little later 
John Dillon appealed particularly to the Irish people in the United 
States to support his party, as against the Sinn Fein and others, be- 
cause this party was " fighting for Irish liberty without betraying the 
cause of liberty in other lands." A conference held at the Mansion 
House, Dublin, entrusted the lord mayor of that city with a document 
to President Wilson, but he could get no passports without submitting 
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his documents for inspection, and that he refused to do. Somewhere a 
proposal appeared to refer the Irish question at once to an inter- 
national tribunal consisting of the United States, Holland and Swit- 
zerland, and everywhere collections were made for an anti-conscription 
fund. By the beginning of June the fund had grown to nearly a mil- 
lion pounds. — Meantime Mr. Lloyd George and his cabinet were pre- 
paring to reverse their declared policy. First it was announced that 
conscription would not be pressed, the Home Rule bill not being 
ready, and not likely to be for several weeks. Then Lord French, the 
new lord lieutenant of Ireland, asked for 50,000 volunteers by October 
1, and after that two or three thousand recruits monthly to maintain 
the full Irish quota. Nevertheless, the Anti-Conscription Conference, 
in which all Irish parties were represented, gave warning that the plan 
to conscript had not been surrendered and urged a united front against 
it. — On June 20, however, Lord Curzon announced that the May dis- 
covery of the Sinn Fein plot and the activity of the Catholic clergy 
against conscription had altered the government policy; there were 
other circumstances also. On June 25 Lloyd George made public the 
substitution of volunteering for conscription. Replying, Dr. John 
Dillon declared that the Nationalists would give no aid to the Irish 
recruiting committee until home rule had been granted. On June 28 
the British Labor Conference passed a resolution calling on the Do- 
minion statesmen then in London to insist on a settlement of the Irish 
question by a large measure of home rule. A few days before, Arthur 
Griffith, jailed leader of the Sinn Fein, was elected to the House of 
Commons over a Nationalist opponent by a majority of 1,212. — An- 
other issue that seemed likely to upset the Lloyd George cabinet was 
that of military control. Lloyd George had advocated from the be- 
ginning the unification of plan and operation at the front which 
America also had insisted on. The result of this advocacy had been 
the Inter-Allied War Council, but in Great Britain a strong distrust 
of the council and its function was expressed on the score that mili- 
tary operations might be made subject to political interference. As 
the quarrel grew, the imperial general staff came in for its share of 
vituperation. Attacks on its chief, Sir William Robertson, grew in 
number, the Northcliffe press being the most active. It charged that 
the military organization was governed by considerations of caste and 
ignored civilians. A resolution criticizing the action of the Inter- 
Allied Council at Versailles seems to have been a part of the military 
counter. Lloyd George defended the program of unification, which, 
he said, " was due largely to the strong, logical representations which 
the American delegates had submitted." The House of Commons 
rejected the resolution 159 to 28. In February Sir William Robertson 
resigned as chief of staff and was succeeded by Sir Henry Wilson. — 
The military crisis in March brought to completion the unification of 
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at least front and command, with the designation of General Ferdi- 
nand Foch as generalissimo of all the Allied forces. By the middle of 
May, when it had become possible to look back somewhat on the 
disasters of the preceding two months and to consider their causes, 
Major General F. B. Maurice, of the imperial staff, thought it his duty 
to publish an open letter charging Lloyd George and Bonar Law with 
misstating the number of British soldiers on the various fronts and 
in the line. The morale of the army, he declared, was being under- 
mined by distrust of the government. Mr. Asquith immediately moved 
an investigation, but the prime minister's reply showed that the 
source of his figures was Maurice's own official records, and that 
Maurice, in charging discrepancies, had ignored the non-combatants 
on the field. The prime minister was upheld by a vote of 293 to 106. — 
Other notable matters have been the satisfactory progress of the 
Whitley plan of industrial councils; the declaration, made November 6, 
and since officially endorsed by France and Italy, in favor of the 
establishment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine; the adoption of 
food cards for use after February 25; the mission of the chief justice, 
Lord Reading, as ambassador plenipotentiary to the United States; 
the resignations of Rothermere, Daly and Rhondda from the ministry, 
and the death of the last-named. 

CANADA. — The Compulsory Military Service Act (see last Record, 
p. 58), its consequences and implications, preoccupied Canada during 
most of the period covered. Passed by the Canadian legislature, it was 
challenged in the courts, but became law on September 29, when the 
Canadian supreme court upheld it. Under the provisions of the act, 
Canada is to raise 100,000 men. All men between the ages of twenty 
and forty-five are liable to service, but unmarried men between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-five are to be called first. Once the supreme 
court had sanctioned the act it received the unwavering support of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal leader, who had opposed it while it 
was in process. — The suspension of party conflict seems to have been 
at last attained in Canada. After Premier Borden's initiative had 
failed to bring about a coalition cabinet, the Liberals, at their western 
convention, proposed a Union government, but not under Borden. 
They finally agreed to accept him, and a government was formed with 
representatives in equal number from both parties, Laurier consent- 
ing to count as one until the elections were over. Only the province 
of Quebec was unrepresented; its public men refused to co-operate. — 
The December elections were held under the War Time Election Act. 
This act disfranchised " conscientious objectors " like the Mennon- 
ites and Doukhobars, and all immigrants from enemy countries less 
than fifteen years in Canada. It gave the ballot to the widows, wives, 
mothers and sisters of soldiers. Conscription was up in the election. 
It won everywhere except in Quebec, where on December 21 a pro- 
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posal was moved by I. N. Francoeur, a delegate to the Quebec pro- 
vincial legislature, that the province secede from the Dominion. 
The election, not counting the soldier vote, gave the Unionists a 
majority of seventy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was defeated in Ottawa 
but returned by Quebec with 6,000 votes to spare. — The enforcement 
of conscription was resisted in Quebec, where riots occurred. The 
government's use of force helped little, as its decision to make rioters 
subject to -immediate draft. Quiet was restored only when the Na- 
tionalist leader, Armand Lavergne, gave assurance of the removal of 
troops and the proper application of the conscription act. General 
Sir Sam Hughes placed the responsibility for resistance to the draft 
upon expatriated ecclesiastics from France, working in collusion with 
German agents in the United States. — It was decided that Canadians 
should not receive hereditary titles and that others should be be- 
stowed only on the advice of the Canadian prime minister. 

INDIA. — The issue in India between the Nationalists and the gov- 
ernment has finally, in so far as the purposes of the Nationalists are 
not revolutionary, crystallized into the issue between immediate home 
rule and progressive devolution to home rule. What stands in the 
way of immediate home rule is the complexity and illiteracy of the 
great Indian masses, the sharp religious opposition between Moslems 
and Hindi, and the caste system. — When, after his appointment as 
secretary for India, Edwin S. Montagu went there to see for himself, 
he received memorials both for and against home rule. The peculiar 
social-religious position of the Brahmin caste would, according to 
members of the other castes, make of home rule, Brahmin rule. Large 
numbers of the Moslems and landlords seem also to prefer British 
rule to home rule. The Nationalists are organized as a political party 
and their growth in importance is marked by the fact that their leaders 
were invited to the conference of native princes held in Delhi in 
October. The Nationalist Congress, in conjunction with the All- 
Indian Moslem League, wants Dominion home rule in ten years. The 
secretary, on his return to England in July, presented a report pro- 
posing to increase the responsibility of the provincial legislatures, 
which are chosen directly by the people, to establish a two-chamber 
vice-regal legislature, a privy council and a council of princes, and to 
increase the army. This is limited home rule. — Plans are being de- 
vised for the promotion and growth of Indian industries. An Indus- 
trial Commission has been created, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Thomas Holland, to make a survey and to organize special war in- 
dustries. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. — In the opinion of Prime 
Minister Hughes, of Australia, the series of great strikes which swept 
over that continent from May to October, 1917, was due to a desire 
for revenge on the part of the Laborites (the premier is himself a 
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Laborite) for their complete defeat in the May elections. The strikes 
began in Sydney over the card system of recording the standing of 
men introduced by the railroad commission. Sympathetic strikes fol- 
lowed in various provinces, and it seemed for a time as if the war as 
well as the normal activities of the Australian people would be seri- 
ously hampered. By the end of October, however, all the strikes 
were over and the card system was not abolished. — In South Africa 
the Nationalist party has now declared boldly for complete South 
African independence (see last Record, p. 60). Its slogan is " South 
Africa first," and it opposed the government expedition against the 
German colonies to the point of civil war, which Botha swiftly 
quenched. Although it disavows active propaganda during the war, it 
holds frequent conferences and passes resolutions for the independence 
of South Africa. — New Zealanders have shown anxiety over the atti- 
tude and program of the British Labor party with respect to the Ger- 
man colonies of the Pacific. These the New Zealanders want as in- 
surance for their military safety. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

FRANCE. — The publication of the letter of M. Tardieu, French 
high commissioner, to Secretary of War Baker gave some statistics 
of the strength and growth of the French forces. There were, it ap- 
peared 3,000,000 men in the French army alone, an increase of 1,000,- 
000 since the beginning of the war. Of a line 739 kilometers long, the 
French were holding 574, the British 138, the Belgians 27. The num- 
ber of heavy guns had been increased from 500 to 6,000, that is, one 
gun for every 26 meters of lines. The other branches had been in- 
creased proportionately. In addition, France had re-equipped and 
armed the Belgian, Serbian and Greek armies. Her total expenditures 
amounted to 82,647,000,000 francs, of which 4,000,000,000 had been 
loaned to Allied powers. — On September 6, Louis J. Malvy, Radical 
Socialist and minister of the interior, tendered his resignation to Pre- 
mier Ribot, and M. Leymarie, head of the secret service, gave up his 
post. The reason was a series of disclosures of alleged treacherous 
activities on the part of Miguel Almereyda, editor of the Bonnet Rouge, 
and some of the directors of the paper. The event brought on a min- 
isterial crisis. Ribot tried to hold on, but the Socialists would not be 
reconciled, and the minister and his cabinet had to go. Paul Painleve, 
minister of war in the retiring cabinet, was called by President Poin- 
care to form a new one. Because he assigned to ex-Premier Ribot 
the portfolio of foreign affairs, the Socialists refused to co-operate 
with the new government. The refusal necessitated the resignation of 
M. Albert Thomas from the ministry of munitions. M. Malvy sought 
vindication in the Chamber of Deputies, but the debate ended with the 
usual vote of confidence in the administration. — The episode was, how- 



